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emphasized this unapproachable and superhuman quality of his
authority, not least, be it said, by the name Jovius, which necessarily
surrounded the person of the emperor with an especial aura of
sanctity. In this connection it is a matter of no importance
whether the adoration which was expected from the subject took
the traditional forms of the imperial cult, which saw a god in the
ruler of the world, or whether it was directed to the genius of the
emperors as the very genius of Juppiter and of Hercules working
in them (p. 330) or whether, finally, in the Jovius and Herculius
only the divinely-favoured agents, chosen by the gods to re-establish
the Roman Empire, were to be recognized and revered1* The
assumption by Diocletian of the name Jovius resulted not only
in fixing firmly and in a lasting form the Juppiter-like equipment
of the imperato^ but, in addition, it also, in the long run, allowed
the desired sanctification of the imperial power and of its holder
so firmly and completely to root itself that even the invasion
of a new religion could not dislodge the idea of his divine con-
secration. Here we may mention that, on occasion, in this period
the halo, the nimbus^ appears as the outward expression of the
inward glory of the divine illumination residing in the emperor's
person3. In thus giving its final and obligatory form to court
ceremonkl, and only in this, can be seen some justification for
the verdict of those authors4 who make Diocletian responsible for
the introduction of this ceremonial, the characteristic which marks
the fundamental division between the princeps and the autocratic
emperor. The fact that both contemporaries and men who lived
later saw parallels to this manifestation of developed autocracy in
Persia, cannot, it is true, be used, after what has been said earlier
(see above, pp. 361 sqq^ to prove that Diocletian took over these
arrangements directly from the court of the Sassanian kings, but
it suggests the presumption that, however many approxima-
tions were already present, the Oriental model influenced his
decision to create a fixed order of ceremonial (see p. 337 sq^f.
It would not be the only example in history of the victor taking
over something from the vanquished.
1  Cf. N. H. Baynes, J.1LS. xxv, 1935, p. 84.
2  Alfoldi, op. at. p. 104.
3  It. p. 144; Ensslin, op. cit. col. 24995 K. Kevssner, P.W. s.v. Nimbus,
col. 622. 11. col. 617 for the Nimbus in Sassanid art
4  Eutropius, ix, 26; Aurelius Victor, Caes. xxxix, 2-45 Ammiaru Marc
xv, 5, 18; Jerome, Chron. p. 216, ivsqq. (Helm).
* Alfoldi (Rom. Mitt. XLIX, 1934, pp. 6 sqql] sees in the reference to
Persia no historical fact at all, but a literary commonplace in the representa-
tion of a tyrant